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ABSTRACT 
The  problem  of  the  input  impedance  of  curved  wire  antennas  is  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  an  integral  equation.   A  stationary  formula  is  used  in 
evaluating  the  input  impedances  of  arc  antennas  and  helical  antennas  of  which 
the  cylindrical  antenna  is  a  special  case.   The  computational  results  are 
presented  in  graphical  form.   The  impedance  characteristics  of  these  curved 
antennas  are  discussed. 
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1.   INTRODUCTION 
It  is  of  practical  importance  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the  input 
impedance  of  an  antenna,  as  a  function  of  the  frequency  of  the  source  and 
the  geometry  of  the  antenna  structure.   As  far  as  wire  antennas  are  concerned, 

the  input  impedance  of  cylindrical  antennas  has  been  investigated  to  a  great 

1,2,3,4 
extent  by  many  authors        ;  but  practically  no  theoretical  results  have 

been  obtained  in  the  case  of  curved  wires.   The  problem  to  be  considered 

in  this  report  is  that  of  evaluating  the  input  impedance  for  some  particular 

curve  wires  . 

The  theoretical  model  used  in  formulating  the  problem  is  the  idealized  wire 
antenna  with  a  6-source  excitation,  which  is  usually  called  a  slice  generator. 
This  idealization  avoids  the  problem  of  the  actual  transition  between  the  trans- 
mission line  and  the  radiating  part  of  the  antenna.   With  proper  end  zone 
correction,  the  input  impedance  computed  from  the  theoretical  model  becomes 
the  terminal  impedance  of  the  transmission  line.   In  this  report,  only  the 
idealized  antenna  problem  will  be  considered. 

The  integral  equation  formulation  for  the  electromagnetic  problem  is 

an  important  technique  in  antenna  analysis,  especially  for  cylindrical  antennas. 

5  ^2 

It  was  first  used  by  Pocklington   and  later  developed  by  Hallen  .   The  method 

has  the  advantage  of  generality  and  is  conceptually  simple,  although  rigorous 

solutions  are  in  general  difficult  to  obtain.   A  large  number  of  papers  have 

been  written  on  its  application  to  cylindrical  antennas  using  various  means 

of  approximation,  much  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  discussion  of  curved 

wire  structures6'7 # 

With  the  aid  of  the  integral  equation  formulation,  it  can  be  shown  that 

the  input  impedance  of  an  antenna  can  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 


2 

stationary  with  respect  to  the  current  distribution  in  the  antenna.   It  is 
recognized  that  the  integral  equation  for  the  current  distribution  serves  as 
an  Euler  equation  of  the  variational  problem  of  the  input  impedance.   The 
well  known  Hallen  iterative  solution  to  the  integral  equation  has  been  shown 
to  give  a  good  result  for  thin  antennas,  for  which  the  asymptotic  solution 
of  the  current  distribution  is  known  to  be  sinusoidal.   The  asymptotic  so- 
lution, when  applicable,  can  be  used  in  the  variational  expression  for  the 

8         9 
input  impedance.   Storer   and  Tai   have  calculated  the  input  impedance  of 

thin  cylindrical  antennas  by  such  a  method.   Their  results  agree  well  with 

those  obtained  by  the  iteration  method.   We  shall  extend  these  solutions  to 

some  curved  wire  antennas . 

Those  curved  wire  antennas  which  we  shall  discuss  are  (1)  arc  antennas  — 

the  antenna  arms  are  bent  into  the  shape  of  circular  arcs  with  a  given  radius. 

(2)   Helical  antennas  —  the  antenna  arms  are  sections  of  a  helix  with  a  given 

radius  and  pitch.   Cylindrical  antennas  are  special  cases  of  these  two  classes 

The  common  property  of  being  invariant  under  a  one  dimensional  Abelian  group 

of  congruent  transformations  sets  these  structures  apart.   This  particular 

symmetry  implies  that  the  kernel  of  the  linearized  integral  equation  has  a 

special  form. 

K(s,s')  =  K( .  I  s  -  s'l  ) 

This  is  known  as  a  closed  cycle  type  kernel.   The  above  mentioned  structures 
are  the  only  ones  which  lead  to  such  a  kernel. 

In  this  work,  the  computation  of  input  impedances  have  been  performed 
for  both  arc  antennas  and  helical  antennas .   Results  are  shown  in  graphical 
forms .   For  arc  antennas  the  input  impedances  are  given  for  various  radii 


3 
of  the  arc  while  those  of  helical  antennas  are  shown  as  functions  of  the  radius 
and  the  pitch  of  the   helix.   The  computational  results  show  the  following 
general  trend:   in  comparison  with  the  cylindrical  antenna,  the  curved  wire 
antenna  has  a  higher  quality  factor  Q  and  radiates  less  with  respect  to  the 
same  input  current.   In  many  respects,  a  curved  wire  antenna  behaves  like  a 
corresponding  thinner  cylindrical  antenna.   The  input  impedance  graph  for 
the  arc  antennas  also  exhibits  the  extreme  phenomena  observed  by  Englund  in 
his  measurements  for  the  natural  period  of  linear  conductors 

Based  on  the  computed  input  impedances  of  helical  antennas  the  contour 
lines  of  equivalent  helical  antennas  are  given  and  they  are  closely  described 
by  the  circles  for  the  constant  radius  of  the  curvature  of  the  helix. 


4 
2.   INTEGRAL  EQUATION  FORMULATION  FOR  WIRE  ANTENNAS 
2.1   Integro-Dif f erential  Equation  for  Thin  Wire  Antennas 

It  is  well  known  that  in  electromagnetic  problems  one  can  find  the  electric 
field  strength  E  produced  by  current  source  J  through  the  use  of  the  vector 
potential  function  A 

-}  2   •- 

jwe  E  =  [grad  div  +  k  ]  A  (1) 


with 


->        1   ^  * 
A(x)  =  —  f  J(x')  G(x,x» 


)  dv  (2) 


In  Equation  (1)  k  is  the  free  space  propagation  constant.   The  integration 
in  Equation  (2)  is  performed  over  the  source  region  v  and  G(x,x')  is  a 
Green's  function  of  the  vector  wave  equation 

2  ~b  2  "$         -) 

V  A  +  k  A  =  -J  (3) 

with  appropriate  boundary  conditions.   However,  in" a  general  case  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  the  Green's  function  for  the  region  outside  the  antenna, 
with  specified  boundary  conditions  on  the  antenna  surface,  therefore  we  re- 
duce the  antenna  problem  to  the  problem  of  currents  in  free  space  and  let 


-jkr(x,x' ) 

G(x,x')=- 7 pr—  (4) 

'  r(x,x') 


where  r(x,x')  is  the  linear  distance  between  the  source  point  x'  and  the 
observation  point  x. 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  basic  relations  for  the  antenna  analysis 
If  the  current  distribution  J  was  given,  the  field  strength  E  could  readily 


be  evaluated.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tangential  electric  field  strength 
is  specified  on  a  close  surface  enclosing  the  antenna,  then  Equations  (1) 
and  (2)  lead  to  an  integro-dif f erential  equation  for  the  current  distri- 
bution on  the  antenna.  For  convenience,  the  surface  is  usually  taken  on  the 
boundary  of  the  antenna,  and  we  shall  discuss  only  antennas  made  of  perfect 
conductors . 


GAP  SOURCE 


Figure  1.   An  idealized  antenna  structure 
Since  the  tangential  electric  field  vanishes  on  the  antenna  surface, 
the  boundary  value  problem  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  an  integro-dif f erential 
equation  with  the  relation 


"*t " "  31  <5) 


where 


E   is  the  tangent  electric  field  deduced  from  Equation  (1) 

E   is  the  given  impressed  field  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  6-function 


The  integro-dif f erential  equation  so  formulated  will  give  a  unique  solution 
if  the  support  for  the  current  distribution  is  specified. 

For  a  general  antenna  surface,   the  vector  integro-dif f erential  relation 
leads  to  two  coupled  scaler  integro-dif f erential  equations  for  two  components 
of  the  current  distribution.   However,  for  thin  antennas  of  unifrom  cross- 
section,  the  current  flow  is  mostly  in  the  axial  direction;  therefore  we 
have  a  single  two-dimensional  integro-dif f erential  equation,  instead  of  two. 
For  the  thin  wire  antennas  of  circular  cross  sections,  the  integro-dif f erential 
equation  can  be  expressed  with  the  aid  of  a  bent  cylindrical  coordinate 
system. 

Figure  2  describes  a  bent  cylindrical  coordinate  system.   C  (s)  is  a 

A  A 

given  smooth  curve,  s  is  the  unit  tangential  vector  at  s,  n  is  the  unit  princi- 

A 

pal  normal  vector  and  b  is  the  unit  binomal  vector.    A  point  p  in  the 

A  A 

n-b  plane  is  described  by  the  polar  coordinates  (P,  (p)    and  hence  any  point  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  curve  can  be  described  by  (P,  <P,    s)  .   This  coordi- 
nate system  is  not  ambiguous  if  p  is  small  compared  to  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture.  The  Euclidean  distance  between  two  points  on  the  wire  surface,  P(a,<P,  s) 
and  P'(a,<p,,s,)J,  is  designated  by  r(s,sf,<p,  <p' )  . 


s  =  S 


Figure  2.   Bent  cylindrical  coordinate  system 


In  the  bent  cylindrical  coordinate  system,  the  integro-dif f erential 
equation  for  the  thin  wire  antennas  of  circular  cross  sections  can  thus 
be  written  as 


i .     ^        1 


jw£  Et  (s,<?)  =  —  J  K(s,s«, <?,(?')  J(s  ',<?')  d<P*      ds'      (6) 


where 


J  (s',<£" )  is  the  current  density  at  (a,f,s')  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  the  axial  tangent  at  s' 

E    (s  ,<P)    is  the  specified  impressed  field  at  (a,<£>,  s)  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  axial  tangent  at  s 


and 


32      2/V   A     -Jkr(s,s  •,*>,*>•) 

K(S'S''W')  =  [-3-^tMS-5,)1   .C,.',W)  (?) 


The  expression  for  r  (s,  s  '  ,<£>,<^' )  is  known  when  the  geometric  configuration 
of  the  antenna  is  given.   For  cylindrical  antennas,  we  have 


r=[(Z-Z')2  +  4a2sin2  (&2L)  ]1/2 


(8) 


where 

Z  =   s 
and 

a   is    the   radius   of   the   wire 


For  helical  antennas,  we  can  write 


r  Jr2  [2-  2  cos  2=2L  +   tan2  4;  (£Z£1) 
\  o  R  R 

o  o 


+   2a2    [1   +   sin  ^   sin    (<P-(p' )    sin    (^-)    -    cos   <?  cos  (f    cos    (-^^-) 

R  R 

O  O 


2  s-s '  2  s-s  ' 

■sin<^  sin(p'     (sin     ^   cos  — - —  +  cos      i>)  ]  +   2aR   [  (cos<p  +   cos  <p')(l-cos— —   ) 
R  o  R 

o  o 


I    i/2 

+   sin  ^    (sin<?  -   sin(P')(sin^-  -  ^-)     ]  > 

o  o 


(9) 


where 


^   is   the   pitch    angle 


tan  ^   = 


27T   R 


and 


R   is  the  radius  of  the  helix 
o 


p  is  the  pitch  of  the  helix 


a  -  RADIU3  OF  I  it 


GAP  SOURCE 


Figure  3.   A  helical  antenna 


For  arc  antennas,  *\>  =   0,    and  Equation  (9)  becomes 


r  =  J  [2R  2  +  2aR   (cos  <jP  +   cos  <?')  ]  (1  -  cos  ^~-  ) 

^    o       o  R 


2  s-s ' 

2a   [  1  -  cos  (— - — )  cos  (P   cos  <£"  -  sin 
R 
o 


<P   sin  (p*  ]\ 


(10) 


1/2 


GAP 


SOURCE 


a  =  RADIUS  OF  THE  WIRE 


Figure  4.   An  Arc  Antenna 


2,2  Linearization 


When  the  wire  is  thin,  ka  «  1,  I  s   -  s  I  »  a,    the  circumferential 
variation  of  the  current  is  small  and  Equation  (6)  can  be  written  as 


■j<*  e/(s)  =  -i/     K  (s,s')  I(s')  ds' 
t        47T/       a 


(6') 


10 


where 

I(s)     =   2tt  J(s) 

2 
K  <s,s')  =    <"3cact  +  k  (s  '  s'UG  <s,s')  (11) 


9s^5 


and  where 


T  -jkr(s,s',<p) 
G-(s,  sO=^/  ^    *<P  (12) 


C 


which  is  an  averaged  Green's  function.   In  Equation  (12)  we  have  interchanged 

92      2  A    A 
the  operator  (~q~q — r  +  k  (s  '  s')  )  anc*  tne  integration  operator.   Generally 

this  would  cause  inaccuracies  due  to  the  asymmetry  of  the  curve  wire.   How- 
ever, if  the  wire  is  small,  the  approximation  is  justified  by  the  following 
arguments:  (1)  when  s  -  s'  is  large,  the  distance  between  two  points  on  the 
wire  surface  can  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  two  points  on  the  axis  of  the 
wire,  and  (2)  when  s  -  s1  is  small,  the  portion  of  the  wire  of  interest  is 
practically  a  circular  cylinder  in  which  case  the  above  exchange  of  operators 
is  valid. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  transformed  the  two  dimensional  equation  into  a  one 
dimensional  one.   The  boundary  condition  is  satisfied  only  at  a  certain  line 

on  the  wire  surface,  0=0;    for  convenience,  we  let  0     =0.   This  also  in- 
o  o 

volves  approximations  and  can  again  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
mentioned  arguments  (1)  and  (2).   This  process  of  reducing  a  two-dimensional 
integral  equation  to  a  one-dimensional  one  is  called  linearization  by  Hallen. 

The  rigorous  expression  for  K  (s,s')  is  generally  very  complicated,  as 
indicated  by  the  expression  of  r(s,  s '  ,<p,<^' )  in  Equations  (9)  and  (10). 
Approximations  are  usually  introduced  at  this  stage  to  facilitate  the 
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solution.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  matter  later,  but  we  will  first  discuss 
the  transformation  of  the  integro-dif f erential  equation  into  an  integral  equati-: 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  asymptotic  solution  for  the  potential  and  the  current 
in  a  thin  wire  are  both  sinusoidal. 
2.3  Transformation  of  the  I ntegro-Djff erential  Equation 

To  deduce  the  above  result,  the  integro-dif f erential  equation  of  the  wire 
antenna  derived  in  Chapter  2.1  may  be  transformed  into  either  a  differential 
equation  or  an  integral  equation.   Pocklington  used  the  first  approach  to 
show  that  the  asymptotic  current  distribution  in  a  thin  wire  is  sinusoidal 
while  Hallen's  endeavor  was  to  transform  the  integro-dif f erential  equation 
into  an  integral  equation  of  the  second  kind  and  then  to  obtain  the  solution 
by  an  iterative  procedure.   These  are  well  known  classical  results.  We  shall 
reproduce  the  transformation  procedure  to  include  the  application  to  the  curved 
wire . 

In  general,  we  define  the  function 

A(s)  =  -i  /     I(s')  N(s,s')  G  (s,s')  ds '  (13) 

47TV  /  '      a 


vhere 


r srj  [jfj 


N<s>s,>  =  -  7577  hrr  d4) 


'hen  Equation  (6)  becomes 


(15) 


12 

where 

s 
2 

c(s)  =  /     M(s,s')  I(s')  ds»  (16) 


and 


M(s,s')  =  k2  [(s  •  s')  -  N(s,s')]  G  (S,S')  -  3-   ^  G  (s,s')|       (17) 


[€•.<""] 


c(s)  in  Equation  (15)  can  be  considered  as  a  secondary  source  representing 
the  effect  of  the  curvature.   It  is  seen  that  for  cylindrical  antennas 

N  =  1 

(z  •  £•)  =  1 

Therefore  M  =  0  and  there  is  no  curvature  effect.   The  function  in  Equation 
(13)  becomes  the  axial  component  of  the  vector  potential  function  which  satis- 
fies the  one  dimensional  wave  equation 

^-5-  +  k2|   A(z)  =  -juc  E+1(z)  (18) 

dz2      I  * 

Therefore  for  center-fed  cylindrical  antennas,  A(z)  can  be  expressed  either 
in  terms  of  standing  waves 

A(z)  =  C   cos  kz  +  CQ  sin  k  I  z  J  (19) 

1  ^ 

or  in  terms  of  traveling  waves 

A(z)  =  B1    e"JkZ  +  D2eJkZ  4-  D3e"Jk  '  Z  '  (20) 


13 

The  constants  C  and  C  (  or  D  D  and  D  )  are  determined  by  the  source 
condition  and  the  boundary  condition  of  the  current  I(z).  If  the  source 
condition  is  given  as 


Et1(z)  =  V  6(Z)  (21) 


then 


°2  =  "J  if     °r     D3  "  if  (22) 


where  t,   is  the  characteristic  impedance  of  free  space. 

The  integral  equation  for  cylindrical  antennas  of  length  2£    is  thus 


£  - 


.^  ,    _ . _  )  G&(z, z')  dz'  =  c1  cos  kz  -  j  —  sin  k(z)  (23) 


for  the  standing  wave  type  solution. 

In  case  of  curved  wire  antennas,  we  solve  A(s)  from  Equation  (15)  which 
gives  for  symmetric  antennas 


s 

v  •  „    1  r  ■ 

—   sin  ks  +  —  /   sin 


A(s)  =  C   cos  ks  -  j  777  sin  ks  +  -  /   sin  k(s-s ' )  C(s')  ds '       (24) 


Equations  (24)  and  (13)  also  give  an  integral  equation  for  curved  wire  antennas 
2o4  The  S ingular  Integral  Equation  and  the  Approximate  Kernel  Function 

The  integral  equation  for  the  antenna  problem  so  formulated  has  a  singu- 

j  larity  in  its  kernel  function;  when  the  observation  point  is  approaching  the 

1 
source  point,  the  value  of  the  kernel  function  increases  indefinitely.   It 
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can  be  shown  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  singularity  the  kernel  function 

11 
behaves  as 

0  (.,..,  _5i£L->  ^inr|a     Jk  (25) 


As  far  as  the  singularity  is  concerned,  the  kernel  function  for  the  curved 
wire  and  that  for  the  cylindrical  wire  have  the  same  asymptotic  behavior, 
since  any  smoothly  curved  wires  are  locally  straight. 

The  function  in  Equation  (25)  is  square  integrable,  for 


ss-2 


s-s'l  ds'ds<°o     0  <  s  <  i,  0  <  s'  <  i 


hence  the  kernel  is  of  the  Fredholm  type.   Fredholm's  alternative  theroem 
is  therefore  applicable.   Either  the  inhomogeneous  equation  is  solvable,  or 
else  the  corresponding  homogeneous  equation  has  a  non-trivial  solution. 

However,  if  the  size  of  the  wire  becomes  inf initesimally  small,  the 
singularity  of  the  kernel  function  is  of  higher  order  than  that  in  Equation 
(25), 

G(s,s.)-^^->  v^n  (26) 

The  integral  of  this  function  does  not  exist  even  in  Canchy's  principal  value 
|  sense.   This  fact  is  known  in  potential  theory;   the  attraction  of  a  line  of 
mass  upon  one  of  its  own  points  does  not  have  a  definite  meaning,  while  for 
surface  distributions  and  volume  distributions  the  potential  function  together 
jwith  its  derivative  exists  inside  the  source  region  (see  The  Theory  of  the 
(Potential  by  W .  D.  Mac  Mil Ian)  . 

i 
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In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  one  realizes  that  the  problem 

should  be  formulated  with  the  finite  size  model  for  which  the  solution  is 

predicted  by  the  Fredholm  theorem. 

It  was  indicated  in  Section  2.2  that  the  rigorous  expression  of  the 

averaged  function  G  (s,s')  is  rather  complicated,  even  for  cylindrical  wires 


k    1        ^-jklz-z'l 
Ga(z>Z?)  =  S  F  (2  *>h)  "    lz-z'l +  °(k  a  > 


(27) 


where 


2      2 
h  =  2a[ (z-z')   +  4a 


-1/2 


is  the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  integral  F.   Usually,  the  simplification  is 
obtained  by  introducing  an  approximation  to  the  averaged  kernel  function  of 
the  integral  equation. 

For  cylindrical  antennas,  Hallen  derived  the  linearized  equation 


i         4(j2-z2) 
log  g + 


+i 


k  I  z-z'   I 


r  i(z>)( 

-a 


I  z-z'  I 


1^-  dz1    =  477[C     cos  hz  -j-7  sin  k  I  z  I    ] 

1  2C, 

(28) 


2 

a 

SLICE 

\ 

/ 

1 

GENERATOR            ! 

1     i 

Figure  5.   A  center  driven  idealized  cylindrical  antenna 
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>y  splitting  the  kernel  function  into  two  terms;  one  depends  on  the  size  of 
:he  wire  and  has  the  static  characteristic,  while  the  other  term  is  indepen- 
lent  of  the  size. 


+!   27T 


m  a(z)  =  i(z) 


_i    p   p     d(jP'  dz' r   I 

2*J  J    A/^^2TTJr7Tn2^  +  J 


+i        -jk  I  z-z'  I 

(z')e  -I(z) 


I  z-z'  ! 


dz 


-i  ~b 


2     -i 


(29) 


t  is  readily  seen  that  the  following  approximation  is  good  except  very  close 


o  the  end  of  the  wire 

27T    +! 


1_     n      p  dz'  dff1 


log 


4(i2-z2) 


(30) 


x 

J. 


dz 


(i-z)  +Vq-z)2  +  4a2  sin2  <?'/2 

,-.-—« ..-^.- ..,-^=_,.-,-     u,-  _  log        '  y     2"     2—  2 
,,   ^(z-z')   +  4a   sin  y-       (i+z)  +  V(i+z)   +  4a   sin  <p»/2 


•2   <p' 


=   log 


,2      2 
i    -z 


2        2   <p. 
a   sin  — 


nd 


27T  / 

^  if 


2  2  \  ^/-.2  ^ 

.    d«p,   =  log    !«-=!-* 


2    <?• 


imilar  approximations  can  be  obtained  by  the  integral 


i 


^ —  .  log  «-Z)  ±?g|gg  .  log  n£dUsM    on 


^  ^/(z-z')      +   a  -(i  +  z)    +  //(i+z)      W 
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where 


6(z)   =   log 


{.[/+  W*]\/^W^} 


which  is  small  except  when  z  is  very  close  to  the  end  of  the  wire. 

Therefore,  for  thin  wires,  the  linearized  integral  equation  can  be 
simplified  by  making  the  following  approximation. 


2tt  -jkr(s,s»,<jp)       -jkra 
G   <  s  ,  s  )  *  -i  /    ?-—-——  «p  =   ^— _  (32 ) 


2ir  J  r(s,s',<p) 

o 


'a  =V^o 


2 2 

+   a 


where 


r   is  the  linear  distance  between  points  p(o,o,s)  and  P'(o,o,s')  and 
a  is  the  radius  of  the  wire. 

This  approximation  has  given  good  results  for  thin  cylindrical  antennas,  and 

12 

it  has  been  justified  by  the  variational  solution  of  this  problem  by  Tai 

The  linearized  integral  equation  for  the  curved  wires  was  derived  with  the 
I  thin  wire  approximation 

ka  «  1     and     i  »  a 

which  also  justifies  the  approximation  introduced  in  Equation  (32)  .  We 
expect  therefore  to  get  some  useful  results  with  this  approximation  for 
I  the  case  of  curved  wire  antennas  . 
2.5  Structures  Which  Give  Closed  Cycle  Type  Kernels 

In  general,  the  kernel  function  of  the  integral  equation,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  free  space  Green's  function,  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  the 
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source   point   and   the  observation   point 

K    (x,x')    =   K    (x1,    x)  (33) 

But  it  is  not  Hermitian,  for  K(x,x')  is  a  complex  function  and  in  general 


K  (x,x')  *   K  (x',  x) 

where  K  indicates  the  complex  conjugate  of  K. 

For  the  linearized  integral  equation,  structures  with  translational  sym- 
metry, rotational  symmetry  and  helicoidal  symmetry  give  rise  to  a  special 
type  of  kernel  function 

K  (s,s»)  =  K  (  I  s-s'  I  )  (34) 

a  a 

where  s  and  s '  are  points  on  the  given  curves .   The  kernel  function  of 
Equation  (34)  is  known  as  the  kernel  of  the  closed  cycle  type,  and  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  difference  kernel,  or  the  convolution  kernel.   Geometri- 

(  cally,  these  structures  are  distinguished  in  that  they  are  invariant  under  a 
one  dimensional  Abelian  group  of  congruent  transformation.   The  structures 
having  this  special  property  include  straight  wires,  circular  arcs  and  helical 

(wires  and  no  others  ,   (See  Appendix  A) 

All  these  structures  give  the  following  form  for  the  Euclicean  distance 
between  two  points  s  and  s  *  on  the  curve 

r  (s,s?)  =  r  (  I  s-s'  I  )  (35) 

o  '  o 

Therefore,  we  have 

i 


3r      dr 
a  _      a 

9e         3s  ' 
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and 

N(s,s')   =   1 

Formula    (17)    is   thus   simplified   to 

M(s,s')    =   k2    [(s    •    s')    -1]  G    (s,s')  (36) 
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3.   VARIATIONAL  FORMULATION  OF  THE  INPUT  IMPEDANCE  OF  WIRE  ANTENNAS 
3.1   Derivation  of  the  Variation  Function 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  boundary  value  problem  of  a 
wire  antenna  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  an  integro-dif f erential  equation 

s2 
-j«  E^  <s>  »  ^  J        Ks')l-9^-r+  k2(^  -s')   Ga(s,s')  ds«   (6') 

Symbolically,    it    can   be  written   as 

E   =  H(l  (37) 


where 


and 


E   =  Et1    (s) 


lj\±s   an  integro-dif f erential  operator 
K  l   =  4^3T  f2    I(s'>[w  "  *2(s  '  s^jGjs^s')  d.< 

The  kernel  K  can  be  shown  by  the  Lorentz  Reciprocity  Theorem,  to  have  the 
symmetry  property  expressed  by  the  following  equality  of  inner  products 

<X1>  K  h  >  -  <  V  K1!  >  <38) 


where 


<  I..K  I.  >  -  I     (I.  HC  I.)  ds  (39) 
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Equation  (39)  is  a  bilinear  from  with  an  infinite  number  of  variables,  the 
corresponding  quadratic  form  is  called  the  Hilbert's  double  integral.   It 
is  known  that  when  K  is  real  and  symmetric,  the  absolute  value  of  the  Hilbert 
double  integral  is  bounded  under  the  constraint 

<h>  Ii>  =  1 

The  kernel  function /fy  in  our  case,  is  complex  symmetric.   Instead  of  the 

above —mentioned  property,  the  double  integral  can  be  shown  to  have  a  stationary 

point  under  the  similar  constraint  condition. 


When  I    I   satisfies 


h  -  K.*2 


(40) 


respectively,    the   function 


'12    "  <  Ex,    I2  X  E2,     ^  > 


(41) 


which  gives  the  input  impedance  of  an  antenna  when  E  =  E  ,  is  stationary. 

This  can  be  seen  as  follows  . 

When  functions  I   and  I   vary,  the  first  variation  of  Equation  (41)  can 
be  written  as 

/j(6l2  ><BX,  I2  >  -  <  1±,   lKj-2   >  <   V  6I2  > 


6z 


<E1>    I2><E2-    I!>L 


<    E.  ,     I       >    <    E     ..     I  <E    ,     I2    > 

<   bh>  ^6l2   >  <  E2>    h  >  ~   <   h>  lHh   >  ^2'    6ll 


<E2>     Il> 


■] 
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which  vanishes  when  I   and  I   satisfy  Equation  (40)  and /ff  has  the  property 
expressed  by  Equation  (38) . 

The  input  impedance  of  a  wire  antenna,  when  referred  to  the  input  current 
I(s  ),  is  defined  as 

Zin  =  7(fT  (42) 

o 

where  V  is  the  voltage  across  the  gap,  and  it  can  be  expressed  as 


J*' 


(s)  ds 


for   a   6-function   excitation,    we  write   E      (s)    =  V   6    (s-s    ).      Then  Equati< 
(6')    becomes 


i"So>=/^1 


Zin    I(So}    6    (S"S~)    =  K    I 

multiplying   both   sides   of   Equation    (43)    by   I    and    integrating   between   the    limits 
s     to   s        we  obtain 

Zinl2    <s0>    =<I/)(_I    > 
hence 

1      <■„> 

Equation  (44),  which  is  a  special  case  of  Equation  (41),  has  been  shown 

g 
to  have  the  stationary  property  by  Storer  for  cylindrical  antennas.   Storer 

9 
and  Tai   have  calculated  the  input  impedance  for  these  cylindrical  antennas 

4 
and  the  results  checked  closely  with  that  obtained  by  King  and  Middleton 

who  used  the  Hallen's  iterative  method. 
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3.2  The  First  Order  Solution  and  the  Assumed  Current  Distribution 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  the  variational  problem  described  in 
Chapter  3.1  is  equivalent  to  the  boundary  value  problem  expressed  by  the 
integro-differential  Equation  (6).   This  equation  can  be  considered  as  the 
Euler  equation  of  the  variation  problem,  in  the  sense  that  the  variational 
formula  is  derived  from  the  integro-differential  equation  and  the  integro- 
differential  equation  can  be  recovered  from  the  variational  formula  by  taking 
its  first  variation  to  be  zero.   The  equivalence  between  these  two  problems 
is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  solution  to  many  physical  problems.   The  well  known 
Rayleigh-Ritz  method  is  an  example.   For  the  solution  of  the  Euler  equation, 
one  expands  the  unknown  function  in  terms  of  a  linear  combination  of  known 
functions  with  unknown  coefficients;  the  set  of  unknown  coefficients  are 
then  determined  by  employing  the  stationary  (or  extremal)  property  of  the  varij 
tional  formula. 

In  the  wire  antenna  problem,  the  procedure  consists  of  using  the  asymp- 
totic solution  of  thin  wire  antennas  as  a  zeroth  order  solution,  for  symmetric 
antennas,  we  write 

I0)(s)  =  I  i  (s)  =  I   sin  k  (i-  I  s  I  )  (45) 

o  o       o 

where  I   is  the  amplitude  of  the  current  distribution  and  the  zeroth  order 

solution  to  this  wire  antennas  is  thus 

<i  ,/<.'i  > 
zo    =     o'^-o  ( 

i  2(o) 
o 

This  leads  to  the  same  result  as  the  EMF  method. 

The  first  order  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  a  correction  term  to  the 
zeroth  order  sinusoidal  current  distribution 
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I(1)(s)  =  I   [i  (s)  +  A  1,(3)  ]  (47) 

o    o        11 


where  i  (s)  is  a  chosen  function  which  satisfies  the  boundary  condition  required 
by  I(s)  and  A  is  a  variational  parameter  to  be  determined  by  the  condition 

9z(1)in 


^—  =    0  (48) 


In   terms   of    the   assumed   current   distribution   functions,    the   input    impedance 
formula   can   be  written   as 

(1)                      Vl   +   2A1V2   +  Al   V3 
ZU).       =j30^ L* 13  (49) 

[i0(o)    +  AijCor 


where 


s  s„ 

2  2 


If     S     ^    V^'Ka    <S'S,> 


ds   dsf  (50 

o  0  iya    "   ' 

i         '    i 


V2   =   Vol    =  1   J       J^      io(3)    4l(fl,)   C(S^!)    dS    dS?    =   V 


10 


Sl         Sl 


2  2 


Vll=iS      S     il(S>    1l(s,>^a<S'S')dSdS' 


7/   ,  f"       92  2   A       A   ~T 


(51) 


(52) 


and 

i  y  I  ft2  o   A       A        i 

s')  (53) 
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To  determine  A   ,    we  differentiate   Z.  with    respect    to  A      and   set 


6Z.     (1)  [i    (o)    +  A   i    (o)][v_   +  A   v  _]   -    [v.    +   2Av_    +  A_2y,]    i    (o) 

in  .__        o  ii  £  x.   6  l  l<s  loo 


-i£Q    — - 

5A1  [i    (o)    +  A   i(o)]3 

o  1 


which  gives 


l-  (o)v      -    i    (o)v 

A,    =  ~ — 7~^ : — T-^ (54) 

1        l    (o)v      -    11(°)v2 


Substituting   Equation    (54)    in  Equation    (49)   we  have 

■J"  =  030  - "^1^1 j (55) 

i      (o)vQ   -   2i    (o)i    (o)v_   +   i.    (o)v. 

o  J  o  1  2  1  1 

For  symmetric  antennas,  the  choice  of  the  function  i  (s)  made  by  Storer 


i   (s)  =  1  -  cos  k  (I-  I  a  I  )  (56) 

Is 


which  gives  rise  to  singularities  in  the  input  impedance  for 

k!  =  2n7T,      n  =  1,2,3 

9 
A  better  choice  of  the  function  was  given  by  Tai 


i   (s)  =  k(i-  I  s  I  )  cos  k(|  -  I  s  I  )  (57) 


3.3  Higher  Order  Solutions 

For  higher  order  solutions,  we  write,  say  for  nth  order 
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I(s)  =  I  [A  i  (s)  +  A.i.(s)  + +  A  i  (s)] 

o  o  o       11  n  n 


(58) 


without  loss  of  generality,  one  can  put  A  =  1.   With  Equation  (58)  we 
expand  the  impedance  formula 


2  2 


■fij  S  "■■"■■< 


I(s)    Ks')<      (s.s')   ds   ds 


and  obtain 


(n) 


n  n 

S  S  A     A     v 


in 


=  j3o°°  p  a  pq 


r?A  i  <°n 


(59) 


where 


2       _2 


•  -*  r  t  > 

pq     k  U     sj        P 


s)   i    (sT)  /V     (s,sf)   ds'   ds  =  v 

q  va  qp 


(60) 


and  the  A. 's   are  determined  by 


5z. 


(n) 


=   0  i   =   0,1,2 


6A. 


>  ->  —j 


(61) 


Equation    (61)    gives    a   set   of   equations   as    follows 


SA      i      (o) 
o     p     p 


2  A     v    . 
o      p      pi 


2  S  A     A      v 
o   o      p      q      pq 


i.     (o)    =   0 

l 


(62) 


i   =   0,1,2, n 


From  Equations  (62)  and  (59)  we  have 


:.  (n)fsA  i  (cjl  i 

in    I  o   p   p        i 


L.  (o)  =  j30  S  A  v 

o   p   pi 
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(63) 


M 


These  are  n  +  1  equations  for  the  set  of  variational  parameters 

i  =  0,1,2, n.   To  solve  these  equations,  we  first  express  the  feeding 

condition 

n 


Z   (n)  i  A   i   (o)  =  JL 
o  p  p       Io 


(64) 


in 


where  V  is  the  given  voltage  difference  at  the  input  terminals,  and  thus 
Equation  (63)  becomes 

n  V  i. (o) 

S  A   v  .  =    *  = 
o  p  pi    j30  I 


In  matrix   form  it    can  be  written   as 


vA  = 


J30   I 


(65) 


where 


10 


ol 


11 


In 


nO 


nl 


is   a  symmetric  matrix   and 
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A  = 


the  solution  of  A  is 


i  (o) 
o 

i1(o) 


i  (o) 
n 


T     V    =-1t 


(66) 


substituting  Equation  (66)  into  Equation  (64),  we  obtain  Z. 


(n) 


^^O;^ 


(67) 


This  reduces  to  the  form  (55)  in  the  case  of  two  parameters. 
3.4  First  Order  Solution  for  Arc  Antennas  and  Helical  Antennas 

In  this  section  we  shall  apply  the  first  order  formula  to  some  symmetri- 
cally curved  wire  antennas  of  half  lenth  i ,  and  curved  wire  antennas  which  we 
will  consider  are  those  which  possess  the  closed  cycle  type  kernel,  namely, 
arc  antennas  and  helical  antennas,  with  cylindrical  antennas  as  special  cases 

The  set  of  trial  functions  for  the  current  distribution  will  be 


i  (s)  =  sin  k  (i-  I  s  I  ) 
o 


and 


i  (s)  =  k  Q-   I  s  I  )  cos  k  a-   I  s  I  ) 
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For  these  antennas,  the  kernel  f unction  \_  _  (s, s  '  )  becomes 

G  (  I  s-s'  I  )  (68) 


f/ds-s'l)  =   (-4+k2C^  ■£•)} 


This  particular  property  can  be  used  to  simplify  the  set  of  double  integrals 

V  V2  and  V 

We  first  convert  these  integrals  into  the  following  forms. 

1        *      (~di  (s)   di  (s»)  ~| 

VI  =  k  J  J    Mb 57T-  +  k  f  (S>S,)  lo(B)1o(B,-2j   V8'8'*  dS'  dS 

-i   -i  (69) 


i    '  Pdi  (s)   di^s')  -I 

*2  =  k  J  J    - "di ds^"  +  k  f(S^S,)  VS)il(s,) 

-t      -1      *-  -i 


i    i 

|  ai^s;  a^ts";    9  | 

G  (s.s1)  ds'  ds 
a 

(70) 


i    r   r  I   dii(s)   dii(s,)      2  1 

*J    J        Q"5S ^+kf(s,s.)  i1(s)ii(s'J 


where 

-jkr(s.s') 


(71) 


G  <s,s«)  =  - 


r(s,s  '  ) 


and 


f(s 


,s')  =  (s  •  *)  (72) 


which  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  unit  tangential  vectors  at  s  and 
s!.  For  helical  antennas, 

f  <s-s»)    =        -    1      ,  [r  2    cos     r_rH2   +   b21  (73) 

R  2  +  b2  L  °      a/t^tt2       J 
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,(.-..,   .     R2   sin2   (—m=r)     *  »2  -^5  ♦   *21  C74, 

L  \    2^/iT+lr    J  R        +    b  J 


where 

a   is   the   radius   of    the   wire 

R      is    the   radius   of   the   helix 
o 

and 

where  p   is    the  pitch   of   the   helix 
For   arc   antennas 


f(s-s')    =   cos  ^-  (75) 

O 


r(.-..).      [4Ro2   sin2  f^-y  a2]  (76) 


where 


R  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  arc  and 
o 

a  is  the  radius  of  the  wire. 
For  symmetric  antennas  of  these  classes,  v   ,    v      and  v   can  further  be 
written  as  the  following;  for  y  we  have 


_  r    r    f     di  (s)   di  (s') 
o   o  V 

k  i  (s)i(s')  TfCs-s')  G  (s-s')   +   f(s+s')   G  (s+s ' )1  \      ds '  d 
I   o    1      l  a  a      •J) 
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with  similar  forms  for  v   and  v    .      The  double  integrals  of  the  form  Equation 
(77)  can  readily  be  transformed  into  single  integrals  by  using  the  following 
simple  transformation 

u  =  s+s ' 

(78) 
V  =  s-s ' 

First,  we  write  the  product  of  the  trial  functions  in  terms  of  new 

variables  u  and  v 

i  (s)i  (s')  =  £  [cos  kv  -  cos  k(2i-u)  ]  (79) 

o     o       2 


i  (s)i(s')  =  -  k(2i-u+v)  [sin  k(2i-u)  -  sin  kv  ]  (80) 

o    1       4 


i  (s)i(s»)  =  -i  k2(2i-u+v)(2i-u-v)  [cos  kv  +  cos  k(2!-u)]       (81) 
11        8 


Similarly,  the  product  of  derivations  of  trial  functions  can  be  expressed  as 
follows 


di  (s)  di  (s>) 

rcos  kv  +  cos  k(2i-u)]  (82) 


ds     ds '      2 


di  (s)   di  (s*)    k3  R2 

— -: — — ; = -— -  (2i-u+v)[sin  kv  +  sin  k(2i-u)]  +  —  [cos  k(2i-u)  +  cos  kv 

us      as       4  ^ 

(83) 


di  (s)   di  (s>)     4  3 

— ^ —  — — =  |-  (2i-u+v)(2i-u-v)[cos  kv  -  cos  k(2i-u)]  -  —  (2i-u-v) 


k3  k2 

[sin  k(2i-u)-sin  kv  ]  -  — -  (2i-u+v)  [sin  k(2i-u)  +  sin  kv  ]  +  —  [cos  kv  + 


cos  k(2i-u)  ]  (84) 
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In  u-v  plane,  double  integrals  v  ,  v  ,  and  v   can  thus  be  written  as  single 
integrals  (see  Appendix  B) . 

If  we  normalize  the  length  in  radians,  i.e.  let 


L  =  ki 


and  with  x   =   ku   =   kv   as   new  variables,    then   the   set   of    integrals    v   ,    v      and 


vQ   become 


2L 


vi=J  Fn(x)  dx+S 


F_(x)   dx  +     |       F12(x)   G(x)   dx 


2L 


v2   =     f    F2i(x)    G(x)    dx   +     P     F22(X)G(X)    dX  (85) 


2L 


v3   =     P    F31(x)    G(x)    dx   +      jP     F32(x)    G(x)    dx 
o  L 

where 

Fn(x)    =    [x   cos    (2L-x)    -   2(L-x)    cos   x]    [l-f(x)]   +    [2   sin  x   -   sin    (2L-x)  ][  1+f  (x) 

(86) 

F12(x)    =    [l-f(x)]    (2L-x)    cos    (2L-x)    +    [l+f(x)]   sin    (2L-x)  (87) 

F21(x)    =     J|x-L-(L-|)    f(x)      cos    (2i-x)   +    [l-f(x)] 

(| Lx~2j  sin(2L-x)    -    (x   -xL-1)    sin  x        +    [  (3x-2L)    +  x   f(x)]    cos   x 

(88) 
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F22(x)    =    (L-|)    [3   +   f(x)]    cos    (2L-x)    -   I*-  -2Lx   +    2L2    ~)   [l-f(x)]   sin    (2L-x) 

(89) 

F31(x)    =    [(l-f(x))    (-|-+   Lx2    "    L2x      +|  -L)    +   x|     cos    (2L-x) 

+     x2   -   2Lx   +    (1+f (x)(-Lx+L  -|)      sin    (2L-x) 

+    j-2x2   +   L(l-f(x))x   +    (l+L2)(l+f  (x))J    sin  x 
+    [(l-f(x))   (^|-  +   L2x   +  x    -  |  L3^    +   2x    -2lJ 

J   -x+2L 
-x      +   4Lx   -   4L2   +  -|  +  -|  f  (x)  J   sin    (2L-x)  (91) 


F32(x)    =    [(l-f(x))    f|-  -Lx2    +   2L2x    -  |  -  |  L3  +   L J 


and  where 


-jr(x) 
G(x)    =  - 

r(x) 


(90) 


f(x)    =\[Cl2    cosf  +   C22j  (92) 


/     N     2  ~|    1/2 

7(x)   =  kr(u)   =    j^2   sin2    (§-)    M  4c/    (|J        +  62J  (93) 


with 

6    =  ka 
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C   =  kR 
1     o 


c2  =  kb 


V^ 


2 —2 

+  C2 


For  arc  antennas  C  =  0 


f(x)  =  cos  £-  (94) 


r(x)    =      |4C12   sin2    (-£-\      +     e2l  (95) 


and  for   cylindrical   antennas   C  >  °o 


f(x)    =   1 


r  2     2i  1/2 

r(x)    =      |^x      +   €  J  (96) 


The   curvature  of    a  helix   can   be   expressed   as 


R 

K  =  ° 


2        2 
R     +   b 
o 


and  the  normalized  radius  of  curvature  of  the  helix  is  thus 

^2      2 

Cl   +  C2 
C   =  1      0   2  (97) 

Cl 

I  The  Equation  (97)  will  be  useful  in  describing  some  equivelent  helical  antennas 
■ 
j which  will  be  explained  later. 
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4.   COMPUTATIONAL  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
4.1  Computational  Method 

The  numerical  computations  were  carried  out  on  ILLIAC,  the  digital  com- 
puter of  the  University  of  Illinois.   Some  of  the  procedures  used  in  computing 
the  integrals  and  performing  the  algebraic  operations  of  the  impedance  formula 
are  described  in  Appendix  C. 

The  computer  program  was  prepared  for  computing  the  input  impedances  of 

helical  antennas  for  a  given  set  of  parameters  C  ,  C  ,  L  and  Q,   .   The  first 

1    ■£ 

three  parameters  are  the  normalized  physical  dimensions  of  a  helix,  as  de- 
fined previously. 


C,  =  kR 
1     o 


id  £1  is   defined   as 


c2  =  kb 


L  =  k£ 


fl  =  2in  21 


For  arc  antennas,  C  =  0.   and  for  cylindrical  antennas  C  =  0,  C  =  °°. 

The  computations  for  the  input  impedance  of  cylindrical  antennas  have 
been  performed  for 

£2=8,  8.5,  9,  9.5,  10,  10.5,  11,  11.5,  12,  12.5,  13,  13.5,  14,  14.5,  15. 
While  the  parameter  Q,  was  held  constant  (£2  =  10)  for  the  impedance  computation 
for  the  arc  antennas  and  the  helical  antennas  .   In  case  of  the  arc  antennas, 
a  series  of  computations  were  performed  for  the  parameter  C   in  the  range 


0.5  <  C  <  3.5 
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If  the  dimensions  were  such  as  to  make  the  antenna  arms  meet,  the  computation 
outline  would  not  be  valid  thus  the  largest  values  of  L  used  in  the  compu- 
tation were  limited  by  the  relation 


L  <  7TC1 

for  a  given  value  of  C  . 

For  helical  antennas,  the  impedance  computations  were  performed  for 
the  values  of  C  and  C   in  the  following  ranges  . 

0.3  <  C  <  3 


0.3  <  C  <  2 

4.2  The  Input  Impedances  of  Cylindrical  Antennas 

Although  our  main  purpose  was  to  evaluate  the  input  impedances  of  curved 
wire  antennas,  particularly  the  arc  antennas  and  the  helical  antennas,  the 
impedance  formula  derived  in  Chapter  3  also  gives  the  input  impedances  of 
cylindrical  antennas.   This  will  be  discussed  first  for  the  following  reasons. 

(a)  A  cylindrical  antenna  is  a  special  case  of  curved  antennas.   For 
curved  wire  antennas  of  small  curvature,  their  input  impedances  approach  that 
of  cylindrical  antennas.   Furthermore,  when  ki  is  small,  the  input  impedance 
of  all  wire  antennas  should  be  practically  the  same.   As  ki  increases,  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  begins  to  appear.   The  input  impedance  of  a  cylind- 
rical antenna  is  therefore  useful  in  extracting  the  effect  of  the  curvature 
in  the  input  impedance  of  a  curved  wire  antenna. 

(b)  It  is  the  nature  of  the  approximation  of  the  problem  that  it 
jives  a  better  result  for  structures  of  relatively  small  curvature.   Yet, 

\ve   have  no  way  of  determining  what  exactly  is  the  upper  bound  of  the  curvature 
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for  which  the  approximation  is  still  valid,  there  is  no  explicit  condition 
for  limiting  values  of  C   and  C   in  the  impedance  formula.   Hence  in  inves- 
tigating the  effect  of  curvature  on  the  input  impedances  of  these  wire  antennas, 
it  is  important  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  to  compute  the  input  impedances 
of  the  corresponding  cylindrical  antennas  with  the  same  method. 

(c)  The  computing  program  can  be  checked  by  allowing  the  comparison 

of  our  results  with  published,  experimentally  confirmed  data  for  the  cylindrical 
antenna  case. 

(d)  It  will  be  shown  later  that  in  many  respects  the  curved  wire  antenna 
behaves  like  a  corresponding  thinner  cylindrical  antenna. 

In  case  of  cylindrical  antennas 

f(x)  =  1 


The  set  of  functions  F.  . 's  are  simplified 


'   (x)  =  4  sin  x  -  2  sin  (2L  -  x) 


F   (x)  =  2  sin  (2L  -  x) 


F   (x)  =  2(X-L)  cos  (2L  -  x)  +  2(2x  -  L)  cos  x 


F   (x)  =  2(L  -  x)  cos  (2L  -  x) 


(98) 


'31(x)  =  x  cos  (2L-x)  +  (x2  -  4Lx  +  I?   -  1)  sin  (2L-x)  +  (-2x  +  2L   +2)  sin  x 
+  (2x-L)  cos  x 
F32  (x)  =  (2L-x)  cos  (2L  ~  x)  +  (-x2  +  4Lx  "  4Ij2  +  D  sin  (2L  _x) 
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For  the  thin  wires  ka  «  1,  i  »  a  the  following  approximation  is  valid 


P  e'Jr(x'€)   dx.f_dx_    Pi  -  e-Jr<^° 
J  r(x,e)       J     r(x,e)  J     r(x,o) 


) 

-  dx 


hen  the  set  of  integrals   v  ,  v    ,    and  v   for  cylindrical  antennas  can  be 

9 

xpressed   in   terms   of   known   integrals,    as   given   by  Tai    . 

^<J(2L)    +   eJ2L   [in   2   -  ^  -  X(4L)    +   2  X^  ]   +   e~j2L   [5-   in2]J 


"J  (2 


L  [2-S2+X(2L)]   +   eJ2L[L    (-  ^  +   2in2   +   3r>-{  (2L)    -   2     \(4L))    -j   | 


*   e"j2L    [L    (    -  |+   2in2)    +jl      ]  (99) 


i    £(2L)    +   L(-  i  -  ft+^(2L)    )    -jL2    (-  i  +  ^  (2L)    )] 


-Z5  1 

„^<2L)    +   L(-  i 


+   eJ2L    [j-j    (-  |  -   2  in2   +  ft-    4^\(2L)    +   2X(4L))       +   L(l   +  in2   +J^  (2L)-^T£4L)) 
+  jL2(2in2   -  |  «+   3^(2L)    -   2  ^(4L)|      +   e"j2L    [j   i  (  ~2in   2   -  Si) 
+   L(l   +  in2)    +   jL2  (-  |  -    2in2   +  |  ft)  I 


ft  =  2in  — 
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and 


ae-vT^ 


dx  (100) 


which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sine  and  cosine  integrals. 

The  input  impedance  of  cylindrical  antennas  has  been  calculated  for 
the  following  values  of  the  parameters. 

a.  k!    =    1.5    ^  3.7  ft  =    8    —7   15 

b.  k£    =   4.7  >   6.9  ft  =    11.5  — )   15 

c.  ki    =   7.9   >  9.9  ft  =    12    — >    15 

These  results  are  presented  in  Figure  6,  Figure  7  and  Figure  8,  respectively. 
For  wire  antennas,  thier  impedance  characteristics  resemble  that  of  a  lossy 
transmission  line;  the  impedance  curve  plotted  in  a  rectangular  chart  would 
circle  around  a  point  which  represents  the  characteristic  impedance  of  the 
structure.   For  this  reason,  the  impedance  curves  of  wire  antennas  are  some- 
times called  circular  graph. 

In  these  figures,  the  dotted  lines  indicated  the  equi-ki  contours.   For 
Qi  =   10  and  15,  our  results  coincide  with  that  given  by  Tai  and  Storer. 

The  properties  of  the  input  impedances  of  cylindrical  antennas  have 
been  in  great  detail  by  King  .  We  shall  put  down  only  a  few  useful  defi- 
nitions and  mention  some  notable  effects  to  facilitate  the  discussion  for  the 
input  impedances  of  curved  wire  antennas. 

The  terms,  input  resonance  and  input  anti— resonance,  will  be  used  as 
in  the  following  defined  sense. 
!•   Input  resonance  is  characterized  by 
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Figure  6.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Cylindrical  Antennas 
(kl  =  1.5  to  3.7) 
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Figure  7.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Culindrical  Antennas 
(kl  =  4.7  to  6.9) 
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Figure  8.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Cylindrical  Antennas 
(kl  =  7  9  to  9.9) 
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a)  The  reactive  part  of  the  input  impedance  vanishes 

b)  k£  =  (ki  )  res  is  near  wn/2   with  n  =  1,3,5... 

The  resistive  part  of  the  input  impedance  in  this  case  will  be  called 
the  resonant  resistance,  (R)  res   and  (ki )  res,  the  resonant  length. 
2.    Input  antiresonant  is  characterized  by 

a)  The  reactive  part  of  the  input  impedance  vanishes 

b)  ki  =  (ki )  antires  is  near  n7r/2  with  n  =  2,  4,  6 

The  resistive  part  of  the  input  impedance  in  this  case  will  be  called 
the  antiresonant  resistance,  (R)  antires  and  (ki )  antires,  the  antiresonant 
length  , 

It  is  known  that  for  cylindrical  antennas,  (R)  res  decreases  as  to  increases 
This  indicates  that  for  a  same  input  current  the  thinner  wire  radiates  less 
power  at  their  resonant  lengths,  also  at  these  lengths  the  thinner  wire  has 
more  stored  energy.   The  quality  factor  Q  of  a  cylindrical  antenna  increases 
as  to  increases  at  the  resonant  length.   On  the  other  hand  (R)  anti— res  increases 
as  to  increases , 

Another  known  fact  for  cylindrical  antennas  is  that  the  formula  for  the 
natural  wavelengths 

4i 
\     =   — ,      n  =  1,2,3 

n    n'  '    ' 

is  valid   only  for  wires   of    the    infinitesimal   size.      For  finite   size   conductors, 
lit   is   replaced   by 

n    ^i^L+Il,         n.M>a 

n  n        '  '    ' 


where  6  is  always  greater  than  zero  and  decreases  as  to  increases  .   The  shortening 
,af  resonant  lengths  and  antiresonant  length  are  expressed  by 
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n7T 


a   =  — -  -  (ki  )res  >  0 
n   2 


(3   =  |=  -  (kO  anti— res  >  0     n  =  2,4. 


Furthermore,  it  is  seen  from  the  circular  graphs  of  the  input  impedance 
(Figures  6  through  8)  that 


a.  decreases  as  fi  increases,  i.e.  (ki)  res  is  larger  for  thinner 


(3   also  decreases  as  fi  increases;  i.e.  (ki  )  anti— res  is 
larger  for  thinner  wires. 
4.3  The  Input  Impedance  of  Arc  Antennas 

In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  curvature,  we  computed  the  input  im- 
pedance of  arc  antennas  with  constant  £1  =   10  and  C  =  0.   A  series  of  impedance 
graphs  were  obtained  by  varying  the  parameter  C  ,  i.e.    o/\,    the  circumference 


in  wavelength 


The  half  length  of  the  arc  antenna,  i  ,  is  limited  for  a  given  R  by  the 


relation 


i  <  7T  R      or     ki<7TC 
o  1 


The  input  impedances  for  C  =  0.5  to  3.5,  together  with  the  input  impedances 
of  the  corresponding  cylindrical  antenna  are  shown  in  Figure  9.   The  dotted 
lines  are  contours  of  equal  length  (equi  ki )  . 

It  is  seen  that  the  larger  the  curvature  of  the  arc  antenna,  the  larger 
is  the  circular  graph  of  its  input  impedance.   This  enlargement  effect  of  the 
circular  graph  for  arc  antennas  is  very  similar  to  the  effect  for  cylindrical 
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Ci  =    THE     CIRCUMFERENCE 
I N      WAVELENGTH 


Figure   9.      The    Input    Impedances   of  Arc  Antennas 


antennas  as  we  increase  £2,  i.e.,  decreasing  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  in 
which  case  the  thinner  wire  has  lower  resonance  resistance  and  higher  anti— reso- 
nance resistance.   In  the  case  of  arc  antennas  of  the  same  thickness  the  cur- 
vature produces  a  similar  effect  on  the  input  impedance  as  that  due  to  the 
thickness  of  cylindrical  antennas.   Therefore  the  curved  antenna  has  a  lower 
resonance  resistance  and  yet  a  higher  anti— resonance  resistance.   Resonant 
resistances,  (R)res,  range  from  17  ohms  for  C   =  0.5  to  70  ohms  for  C   =3.5 
(Figure  10) ,  While  antiresonance  resistances,  (R)  antires,  range  from  945  ohms 
for  C   =  3,5  to  1800  ohms  for  C   =  0.875  (Figure  11).   For  smaller  values  of 
C  ,  the  antenna  arms  do  not  reach  the  resonant  and  the  antiresonant  length, 
respectively,  before  meeting  each  other. 

The  resonant  length,  (ki )  res  and  the  antiresonant  length,  (ki )  antires 
as  a  function  of  the  normalized  radius  of  curvature  as  shown  in  Figure  12 . 
The  shortening  effect  expressed  by 

a  =  |  -  (ki)res 

(3  =  7T  -  (ki  )  antires 

are  shown  in  Figure  13  as  a  function  of  the  normalized  radius  of  curvature 

for  the  arc  antennas.   The  variation  of  these  lengths  have  maximums  at  C  = 

1,175  for  the  anti  resonant  lengths  and  at  C  =  0.575,  for  the  resonant 

length.  The  former  corresponds  to  the  structure  2-jiR     =   1.175  \  and  later 

corresponds  to  2fl-R  =  0.575  X.   This  particular  effect  was  observed  by 
o 

Englund   in  1928  when  he  performed  some  measurements  on  the  natural  period 

of  curcular  arcs  of  various  radii  of  curvature.   He  obtained  an  extremum  in 

|  his  measured  values  of  the  ratio  of  resonant  wavelength  to  arc  length.   The 
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Figure    10.      Resonant    Resistances   of   Arc  Antennas 
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Figure  11.   Antiresonance  Resistances  of  Arc  Antennas 
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Figure  12.   Resonant  Lengths  and  Antiresonant  Lengths  for  Arc  Antennas 
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Figure    13.      Shortenings   of    Resonant    Length   and  Antiresonant   Length 

of   Are  Antennas 
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Figure  14.   The  Ratio  of  Resonant  Wavelength  to  Arc  Length 
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Measured  Results  and  That  Obtained  from  the 
Impedance  Graphs 
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computed  result  from  the  impedance  graph  give  values  oi(— Jres  very  close  to 
Englund's  measured  values  (Figure  14).   In  both  results,  the  extremum  occur 
at  C  =  0,575. 

The  variation  of  the  resonant  resistance,  (R)  res,  and  the  antiresonant 
resistance,  (R)  antires,  and  also  those  of  the  resonant  length,  (ki  )  res,  and 
the  antiresonant  length,  (ki )  antires,  can  be  divided  into  two  regions  of 
different  characteristics.   For  structures  of  large  curvature,  the  variation 
shows  a  larger  slope  and  becomes  slowly  varying  in  the  region  where  the  cur- 
vature of  the  structure  is  small. 

In  the  resonance  case,  the  length  of  the  antenna  is  short,  and  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  increases  gradually  as  we  decrease  C  .   For  small 
values  of  C  where  the  arms  of  a  resonant  antenna  almost  meet  each  other, 
the  effect  of  the  curvature  increases  much  more  appreciably. 


TABLE  I 


cl 

0.5 

0.75 

1 

1.5 

2                2.5           3 

3.5 

*cl 

1.57 

2.36 

3.14 

4.71 

6.28        7.85        9.43 

11 

(ki  )res 

1.508 

1.513 

1.501 

1.493 

1.4905    1.4985    1.489 

1.4885 

(ki)res 

/77C1 

0.96 

0.642 

0.478 

0.317 

0.238      0.19        0.158 

0.135 

Table   I   gives    the   resonant    length   in   terms   of    the   half    circumference 
length  of   the   loop,    all    in   radians    for    (ki  )res/7TC     >  0.5  where  C     <   1. 

'There   is   more   variation   in   the    curves   of    (R)res    and    (ki)res   than   in   that    for 
the   region    (ki)res/77C      <   0.5,    where   C     >   1.      The   set    of    corresponding   values 

[of    (ki)antires    and  TfC      are   shown   in  Table    II. 
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TABLE  II 
0.875   1       1.25    1.5     2       2.5     3       3.5 


2.65    3.14    3.93    4.71    6.28    7.96    9.43    11 
2.58    2.64    2.66    2.63    2.57    2.55    2.54    2.536 


(kl  )antires   !   0.938   0.844   0.703   0.58    0.409   0.32    0.269   0.211 


Again,  for  higher  values  of  the  ratio  (ki  )antires/7rC  the  curves  of  (R)antires 
and  (ki)antires  change  more  rapidly.   Particularly,  there  appears  a  reso- 
nant phenomena  at  e   =1,  i.e.  when  the  circumference  of  the  loop  277R  equals 

to  one  wavelength  (277R  =  \)  . 
o 

The  values  of  the  resistance  along  various  equi-ki  contours  are  plotted 
in  Figure  15.   For  small  ki ,    the  variation  is  small  except  for  C  <  2.   As 
ki  increases,  the  resistances  along  the  equi-ki  contour  show  more  variation. 
For  ki  >  2.2,  the  curves  begin  to  give  a  minimum  in  the  neighborhood  of  C   =  1. 
This  minimum  shifts  toward  larger  C  for  larger  ki .   There  is  also  a  maximum 
In  these  curves  which  moves  toward  smaller  C   as  shown  in  the  figure.   These 
naximum  and  minimum  effects  of  the  resistance  and  the  extremum  effect  observed 
oy  Englund  are  closely  related,  yet  th^ay  are  difficult  to  explain  in  terms  of 
simple  physical  reasonings. 
i.4  Electromagnetic  Resonance  of  Thin  Wire  Conductors 

The  resonant  wavelengths  and  quality  factors  of  thin  wire  conductors  can 

11 
j»e  determined  by  equating  the  stored  electric  and  magnetic  energies  of  the  system  . 

;ince  the  loss  of  power  by  radiation  has  only  a  second-order  effect  on  the 

atural  frequencies,  the  formulation  is  essentially  on  the  static  basis. 
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Associated  with  the  current  distribution  on  the  wire  there  is  certain 
quantity  6m  of  stored  magnetic  energy 


e  .K- 

m   877 


I  I  r  X    1(3)1(3')  (s  '  s')  ds'  ds  =  ?-   <  i/Qm  1   >       (10i) 


//^m   =  (s  •  a«)/r 


Similarly,  associated  with  the  charge  distribution  the  stored  electric  energy 


=  ikfJVlq(S)q(S')dS'  ds=i^<q/^e 


q  >  (102) 


/£- 


1/r 
e 


by  the  equation  of  continuity  €   can  be  written  as 

e 


877600 


<  I'/A   I'  > 


where  u>  is  a  natural  frequency  . 

Equating  the  Equations  (101)  and  (102),  we  obtain  the  formula 

„   2    <  1 1  IJC      I '  >     -rr 

For  thin  wires,  the  double  integrals  in  Equation  (103)  can  be  written  as 

jf       =  <  I'  /|l£       I'   >  =]     |j     [I'(s)]2  |(v    (s,s«)    ds'    ds 
J  J 

JTm  =  <  I    /AC  m  I      >  =        I     [I    (s)]2/\m(s,s')    ds'    ds 
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The  approximation  is  justified  for  thin  wires  due  to  the  large  contribution 
of  the  integrand  at  the  neighborhood  of  s  =  s'. 

To  evaluate  resonant  wavelength  and  the  quality  factor  Q,  we  assume 

I(s)  =1   sin  ~   s  =  I   i(s) 

where  2i    is   the   antenna   length.      From  Equation    (103),    we  have 

1/2  1/2 


i'  \K  i 


and  the  quality  factor  Q   associated  with  the  nth  natural  mode  can  be  expressed 
n 


s,-ft-<i<i>-?[<i<*><i'/<i'>]va-?ar.ff.]v> 

n  n  n  n 


when  R  is  the  radiation  resistance  referred  to  a  current  antinode 
n 


For  cylindrical  antennas,  we  have 


where 


^■IF  ^  -  .±    (2n„ 


JL    °   -  i  2t  [A  +  s.  (2„„) 
m    2   n77        l 


A  =  2n7T  |j  +  log  2  -  l| 
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and  s.  is  a  sine  integral.   For  arc  antennas,  we  write 


and 


j-ir^i  1  ^  .  ,  v2  .  ,  ^  -l  1  . 
Ro       °  Ro 


2  3 

RQ      o  RQ  (nvr) 


For  n  =  even 

i    i3 


R   (n7T) 


for  n  =  odd 

3 


OI--^ 


i 


(106) 


3   „2  .   ,2 
R   (n77) 
o 

Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  in  comparison  to  cylindrical  antennas  (ki)res 
becomes  larger  for  arc  antennas  and  helical  antennas  while  (ki)antires  becomes 
smaller  for  curved  structures  .   Since 


.  A  -  s.  (2n77)  .2 

(ki)res  =  SE  X  (n      .  [1+|  1 ]  (107) 

9  \  I  A  +  s   (2n7r)        3      2-1 


2  \|  A  +  s.  (2n7T)       3  ^  R2  ^ 


n  =  1,3,5. 
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and 


(kOant: 


/A   -    s.(2n7T) 

1 

17           I2 

A  +    s.  (2n7T) 

1 

3             2 
A   Ro    n77 

■   2,4,6 

(108) 


They  therefore  agree  with  that  indicated  in  Figure  9  for  kR  >  2.5.  The 
approximation  for  deriving  Equation  (103)  holds  only  for  relatively  small 
curvatures  . 

For  the  quality  factor  Q,  we  have,  From  Equation  (105) 


'res    ft 


=  -TpVtA  -  s  (2n.7T)][A  +  s  (2n7r)  ]    1 1 

KnW  X  X        L   a  R2  mr  J 


(109) 


n  =  1,3,5 


and 


wJ^  -  si 


(2ni7)][A  +  si(2nir)  ]   1  +  3 


[■ 


16    i 


2 
A  Ro  n7T- 


(110) 


n  =  2,4,6 


Q    is  larger  for  curved  structures  while  Q        is  larger  for  cylindrical 
res  ant ires 

antennas-  since  R   at  resonance  decreases  as  the  curvative  is  increased  at  a 
7  n 

2     2 
faster  rate  than  the  decrement  due  to  the  term  £    /A  RQ  nj[ .      At  antiresonance 

R  increases  as  the  curvature  is  increased  and  its  order  is  also  higher  than 

the  increment  due  the  term  —  .£    /A  R  n7T  • 

The  results  obtained  from  this  analysis  agree  qualitatively  with  those 

.obtained  from  the  input  impedance  graphs.   Quantitatively  speaking,  the  dis- 

i 
crepancy  between  these  two  results  exist  even  for  the  cylindrical  antenna 
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case.   This,porha.(.o..  is  due  to  the  different  assumption  on  the  current  distr] 

bution,. 

4.5  The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas 

For  helical  antennas,  input  impedances  were  calculated  as  functions  of 
C  and  C  with  £1  =   10,  where 

C  =  kR  ,      R   is  the  radius  of  the  helix 
1     o>      o 

p 
C  =  kb,       b  =  ~— }    p  is  the  pitch  of  the  helix 

Results  are  presented  in  the  form  of  circular  graphs.   Figures  16,  17,  and 
18  give  the  input  impedances  of  helical  antennas  of  constant  C   (C  =  0.5, 
C  =  0.75  and  C  =1),  while  Figure  21a  and  21b  give  the  input  impedances 
of  constant  pitch  helical  antennas  for  which  C  =  0.25  and  Figure  22  is 
that  for  C  =  0.5. 

When  the  size  of  the  helix  is  fixed  and  the  pitch  is  varied,  the  cir- 
cular graph  of  the  input  impedance  enlarges  as  we  decrease  the  pitch.  The 
input  impedance  of  the  helical  antennas  approaches  that  of  the  arc  antenna 
for  the  small  pitch  and  approaches  that  of  the  cylindrical  antenna  for  the 
large  pitch  as  expected.  The  range  between  these  two  limits  is  a  function 
of  C  ,  namely  the  size  of  the  helix  in  wavelengths.  The  range  is  larger 
for  smaller  C  and  is  narrowed  down  to  zero  for  large  values  of  C  .  The 
!  rate  of  this  convergence  is  shown  in  Figure  19  and  Figure  20.   Figure  19 


is  the  variation  of  the  resonant  resistance  as  a  function  of  C  and  with 
C  as  a  parameter  while  Figure  20  indicates  that  of  the  antiresonant  re- 
sistance . 
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Figure    16.      The    Input    Impedances   of   Helical  Antennas  C      =   0.5 
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Figure  17.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas 

C   =  0.75 
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Figure  18.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas    c1  =  1 
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Figure  21a.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas 
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Figure  21b.   The  Input  Impedance  of  Helical  Antennas   C^ 
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Figure  22a.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas 
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Figure  22b.   The  Input  Impedances  of  Helical  Antennas     C?  =  °-5 
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The  characteristics  of  the  input  impedance  as  a  function  of  the  antenna 
arm  length  is  exhibited  by  the  equi-ki  contours.   Generally  speaking,  when  the 
antenna  arm  length  is  not  long,  say  ki  <  2.1,  the  characteristic  of  the  equi- 
ki  contours  behaves  very  much  like  that  for  the  arc  antenna;  the  reactance 
is  almost   constant  while  the  resistance  increases  monotonically  as  the  pitch 
is  increased.   For  larger  ki ,  the  characteristic  deviates  both  from  that  of 
the  arc  antenna  and  that  of  the  cylindrical  antenna.  When  the  pitch  of  the 
helix  is  held  constant  and  the  radius  of  the  helix  is  increased,  the  circu- 
lar graph  of  the  input  impedance  is  first  enlarged  from  that  of  the  cylindrical 
antenna.   It  reaches  a  certain  maximum  and  then  starts  to  shrink  to  the 
input  impedance  of  a  cylindrical  antenna  again.   This  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  helices  of  zero  radius  and  infinite  radius  both  become  cylindrical 
antennas.   For  example,  Figures  21a  and  21b  show  the  impedance  for  a  con- 
stant pitch  helical  antenna  for  which  C  =  0.25;  in  Figure  21a  the  circular 
graph  becomes  larger  for  smaller  values  of  C   and  it  reaches  the  maximum  at 
about  C  =  0.75.   For  even  smaller  values  of  C   the  circular  graph  shrinks 
and  approaches  to  the  impedance  of  the  cylindrical  antenna.   Figures  22a 
and  22b  give  the  impedance  for  C  =  0.5. 

The  convergence  of  the  input  impedance  of  helical  antennas  toward  that 

of  cylindrical  antennas  is  shown  in  Figures  23  and  24.   It  is  seen  that 

there  is  a  minimum  in  (/2)     and  a  maximum  in  (Py )  for  each  given 

'^  res  '   antires 


C  .   The  locations  of  these  extrema  are  shifted  toward  larger  C   as  we  increase 
(a)  The  location  of  minimums  of  (/P,)  are  at 
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(b)   The  location  of  maximums  of  (/2  )        are  at 

antires 
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Equivalent 

Helical  Antennas 

Two  helical  antennas  will  be  said  to  be  equivalent  with  respect  to  the 
resonant  resistance  if  they  have  the  same  resonant  resistance.   Similarly,  they 
are  equivalent  with  respect  to  the  antiresonant  resistance  if  they  have  the  sanu 
antiresonant  resistance.   The  contour  lines  of  the  resonant  resistance  are 
given  in  Figure  25  and  that  of  the  antiresonant  resistance   is  in  Figure  26. 
With  these  figures,  one  can  readily  determine  the  set  of  equivalent  helical 
antennas  as  defined. 

When  the  radius  of  the  helix  is  large,  the  contour  lines  of  the  equiva- 
lent helices  can  be  described  very  closely  by  the  radius  of  the  curvature 
of  the  helix,  as  expected.   The  normalized  radius  of  curvature  of  the  helix, 
as  given  by  Equation  (97)  is 

^2    „  2 

c  =  Cl  +  °2 


o      C. 


It  is  expected  that  for  the  relatively  large  values  of  C  }    the  input  impedance 

of  a  helical  antenna  with  normalized  radius  of  curvature  C  should  approach 

o 

that  of  an  arc  antenna  with  normalized  radius  C,  when  C  =  C   and  M    is  not 

1       o    1 

too  large.   Moreover,  it  is  also  natural  to  expect  that  for  the  relatively 
large  values  of  C  ,  two  helical  antennas  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature  have  the 
same  input  impedances.   The  Equation  (97),  with  constant  C  ,  gives  a  set  of 
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Co  C 

circles  with  center  at(  —  f   OJand  of  radius  — .   Since  it  can  be  written  as 


Cl  "  2"    +  C2 


o    I2 


Examining  Figures  25  and  26,  one  finds  that  for  large  values  of  C   the 
contour  lines  of  the  input  impedances  of  equivalent  helical  antennas  are 
circles  described  by  Equation  (97'),  that  is  to  say,  equivalent  helical  an- 
tennas are  helical  antennas  with  the  same  radius  of  curvature  for  the  rela- 
tively large  size  of  the  helix.   It  is  also  seen  from  Figures  25  and  26 
that  when  the  size  of  the  helix  is  relatively  large,  the  equivalent  helical 
antennas  with  respect  to  the  resonant  resistance  are  also  equivalent  helical 
antennas  with  respect  to  the  antiresonant  assistance. 
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5.   SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  integral  equation  formulation  for  the  problem  of  thin  wire  antennas 
has  been  examined.   The  linearized  integral  equation  has  been  derived  by 
using  the  thin  wire  approximation,  ka  «  1,  i    »  a.   It  was  shown  that  there 
are  three  special  types  of  wire  antennas  having  a  simplified  kernel  function, 
namely  the  difference  kernel.   They  are  the  cylindrical  antennas,  the  arc  an- 
tennas and  the  helical  antennas.   The  latter  obviously  includes  the  first 
two  as  special  cases. 

The  input  impedances  of  wire  antennas  were  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
variational  formula  which  involves  the  Hilbert's  double  integral.  For  the 
helical  antennas,  the  set  of  double  integrals  in  the  impedance  formula  was 
reduced  to  single  integrals . 

The  evaluation  of  the  input  impedances  of  the  cylindrical  antennas,  the 
arc  antennas  and  the  helical  antennas  was  performed  for  a  large  range  of  the 
parameters.  Although  the  input  impedances  of  the  cylindrical  antennas  are 
now  considered  as  a  classical  result,  no  results  on  the  input  impedance 
of  the  arc  antennas  and  the  helical  antennas  was  available  to  date  as  far 
as  the  author  is  aware. 

The  input  impedances  for  these  antennas  are  shown  in  graphical  form.  For 
the  arc  antennas,  the  circular  graph  of  the  impedance  enlarges  as  the  curva- 
ture is  increased,  i.e.  the  resonant  resistance  increases  while  the  antireso- 
nant  resistance  decreases.  This  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cylindrical 
antennas  as  the  thickness  is  decreased.  The  input  impedances  for  the  helical 
i  antennas  are  computed  and  the  region  where  the  input  impedances  of  helical 
antennas  approach  that  of  cylindrical  antennas  is  shown. 
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The  shortening  effect  of  the  resonant  wavelength  and  the  antiresonant 
wavelength   for  the  arc  antennas  are  also  investigated.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  extreme   value  of  the  ratio  of  the  resonant  wavelength  to 
the  arc  length  measured  by  Englund  is  in  good  agreement  with  our  computed 
result . 

The  equivalent  helical  antennas  were  defined  and  given.   The  contour 
lines  are  closely  related  to  the  set  of  circles  for  the  constant  radius  of 
the  curvature  of  helices . 
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APPENDIX  A 

STRUCTURES  WHICH  GIVE  CLOSED  CYCLE  TYPE  KERNELS 

Since  the  kernel  function /C  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  function 

r  (s.s1),  the  Euclidean  distance  between  two  points  in  the  curve.   There- 
o 

fore  the  structures  giving  rise  to  the  closed  cycle  type  kernel  are  those 
leading  to  the  special  property 

r  (s.s')  =  r   (I  s-s'  I  )  (A.l) 

o  o 

To  show  that  the  Euclidean  distance  between  two  points  on  a  straignt 
line,  a  circular  arc  and  a  helix  lead  to  the  expression  (A.l),  we  express 
an  arbitrary  curve  by  the  following  set  of  parametric  equations 

x  =  x(s)  (A. 2) 

y  =  y(s)  (A. 3) 

z  =  z(s)  (A. 4) 


The  Euclidean  distance  between  two  points  on  the  curve  is  thus 

....  ' 
■(s,s«)  =  \   [X(s)  -  X(s')r  +  [y(s)  -  y(s')]  +  [z(s)  -  z(s')1 

(A. 5) 


which  becomes  the  expression  (A.l)  in  the  following  cases 

(a)  when  x, y, z  are  linear  functions  of  s.   This  describes  a  straight 

line. 

2  2 

(b)  when  the  expression  [X(s)  -  X(s')]   +  [y(s)  -  y(s')]  has  the  pro- 
perty expressed  in  (A.l).  A  special  set  of  transcendental  functions  satisfying 
this  condition  are 
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y  =  cos  s 

which  describes  a  circle. 

(c)   The  combination  of  cases  (a)  and  (b)  is  a  circular  helix. 

The  fact  that  the  Euclidean  transformation  includes  only  translation  and/or 
rotation  indicates  that  the  circular  helix  is  the  most  general  structure,  in- 
variant under  a  one-dimensional  Abelian  group  of  congruent  transformation. 

The  statement  that  a  curve  with  the  property 

r  (s, s ' )  =  r  (  I  s-s '  I  ) 
o  o 

is  invariant  under  a  one-parameter  Abelian  group  of  congruent  transformation, 
will  be  elaborated  as  follows 

(1)   One  Dimensional  Case 

When  all  points  of  the  curve  are  on  a  straight  line,  it  is  trivial  that 
they  are  invariant  under  the  translation,  which  is  a  group  transformation. 

(2) Two  Dimensional  Case  -  plane  curve 

There  exist  three  points  of  the  curve  forming  a  triangle.   Any  other 

points  of  the  curve  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle.   Let  P  ,  P  and  P 

be  three  points  on  the  curve  with  arc  lengths  s  ,  s   and  s   respectively  and 

consider  three  other  points  P  ',  P  '  and  P  '  with  arc  length  s  '  =  s   +  a, 

s  '  =  s   +  a  and  s  '  =  s   +  a .   Then  the  triangle  (PnP0PQ)  is  congruent 
^      2i  3      3  ±    A    o 

to  the  triangle  (P  'P  'P  ')  and  this  defines  a  displacement  T  . 
12   3  3- 


APiP2P3— ►  ^pi'Yp: 
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This  displacement  transforms  the  whole  curve  onto  itself. 

Proof :     Take  any  other  point  P  on  the  curve.   The  image  of  P  under  Ta  is  P' . 
Then  the  Euclidean  distances  from  P'  to  P  '   P  '  and  P  ■  are  equal 
to  those  from  P  to  P   P  and  P   respectively.   Therefore  P'  is  also 
on  the  curve.   Furthermore,  the  displacement  T   is  a  rotation;  it 
is  a  plane  displacement  and  since  case  (1)  is  excluded  it  is  not 
a  translation. 

The  plane  rotation  with  a  fixed  origin  is  a  group  transformation. 
(3)   Three  Dimensional  Case 

There  exist  four  points  not  coplanar,  say  P  ,    P  ,  P  and  P  with  arc 
lengths  s  ,    s    ,    s   and  s   respectively.   Then  similar  reasoning  to  (2) 
gives  points  P  ' ,    P  ' ,  P  '  and  P  ' ,  with  arc  lengths  s  '  =  s   +  a,  s  '  =  s   +  ; 

X         A         O  ~E  X  X  .  &t  A 

s  '  =  s   +  a  and  s  '  =  s   +  a  respectively,  P  'P  'P  'P  '  forms  a  tetrahedron 
•do  44  l^o4 

congruent  to  the  first  one  and  this  defines  a  congruent  transformation  T 


(PlV3V  ►<P1,I'a,P3,P4') 


which  transforms  the  whole  curve  onto  itself.   This  must  be  a  helical  trans- 
formation since  (2)  and  (1)  are  excluded",  the  transformation  T  forms  a  group 

'  a 

because  T  T,  transforms  P(s)  to  P'(s  +  a  +  b)  which  is  the  same  as  the 
a  b 

transformation  T   ,  . 
a+b 

These  group  transformations  are  Abelian,  since  in  each  case  we  have 

IT.  =  TT  . 
a  b    b  a 


APPENDIX  B 
TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  SOME  DOUBLE  INTEGRALS 
Double  integrals  of  the  type 
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i    i 


■//* 


(s  +  s')  F  (s  -  s')  ds'  ds 


(B.l) 


can  be  transformed  into  single  integrals  by  the  transformation 


s  +  s '  =  u 


s  -  s '  =  v 


(B.2) 


The  Jacobian  of  the  transformation  is 


1  S(u  v)   "  2 


(B.3) 


and  in  terms  of  u,v,  the  given  double  integral  is 
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Fx(u)  F2(v)  |  du  dv  (B.4) 


which  can  be  integrated  into  single  integrals  in  the  following  ways 


i  F„(v)  +  F0(-v) 


r~    F  (v)  +  F2(-v)   r 
J  2    a        (J  '!<«>  -) 


I  =  / M 

o  v 


Fo<v)  r  .    r        Fo(v> 


=  f    F1(u)   (  y    -^—  dv)  du  +  A    P1(u)   (  j  -^2—  dv) 


(B.6) 


Applying  these  formulas,  a  list  of  double  integrals  which  are  useful 
to  the  derivation  of  input  impedance  formulas  are  given  below. 
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>2! 


1.         /  jsin   u  G(u)   —  du   dv   =    /     u   sin   u  G(u)    du   +    /  (2i-u)    sin   u  G(u)    du 


rr  r1  r2i 

2.    /  /  cos  u  G(u)  —  du  dv  =/   u  cos  u  G(u)  du  +  /     (2i-u)  cos  u  G(u)  du 


u  v 


3.    /  / 

U  V 


sin  u  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  /   [ cos  v  -  cos  (2i-v)  ]  G(v )  dv 


/  cos  u  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  /   [sin  (2i-v)  -  sin  v]  G(v)  dv 


|  sin  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  0 


/  cos  v  G(v)  -  du  dv  =    2(i-u)  cos  v  G(v)  dv 


7.   i  /  sin  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


|  cos  v  G(u)  -  du  dv  =1    sin  u  G(u)  du  +  sin  (2i-u)  G(u)  du 


f  "i 

/  |  u  sin  u  G(u)  —  du  dv  =/   u  sin  u  G(u)  du  4 


ff 


U  V 


).       u  cos  u  G(u)  ~   du  dv  =  I   u"    cos  u  G(u)  du  +     (2i-u)  u  cos  u  G(u)  du 
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11.   I    I    u   sin  u  G<v)  —  du  dv  =  J    [sin  (2i -v)- (2i-v)  cos  (2i-v)-sinv+v  cos  v  ]G(v)dv 


12.   I  I  u  cos  u  G(v)  -  dudv  =]   [ cos (2i -v)+(2i-v)sin(2i-v)-cos  v-v  sin  v]G(v)  dv 


|  u  sin  v  G(v)  -  du  dv  =  0 

l!   V 


14.      /  u  cos  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  | 
u  v 


.5.   I]     u  sin  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


ff  x         r1  f 

6.     j  u  cos  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  I   u  sin  u  G(u)  du  +  I    u  sin  (2i-u)  G(u)  du 
uJv  '        ^o  J I 


v  sin  u  G(u)  — ■  du  dv  =  0 


io        /  /  v  cos  u  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


I  I  v  sin  u  G(v)  -  du  dv  =  0 


v  cos  u  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  0 
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|    v   sin  v  G(v)   -  du   dv   = 


U    V 


s   v  G(v)  -  du   dv   =   0 


23.        . '         v   sin  v  G(u)  —  du   dv   =  |      [sin  u   -   u   cos   u]G(u)du  + 
u   v  o 

2i 

[sin(2i-u)-(2i-u)    cos(2i-u)  ]  G(u)    du 


\    }    v   cos   v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


■IP 


I   u      sin  u  G(u)  —  du   dv   =  |       u      sin  u  G(u)    du  +  \       u    (2i-u)sin  u  G(u)    du 


I   j  u      cos   u  G(u)   -  du   dv   =  J       u      cos   u  G(u)du  +  /       u    (2i-u)cos   u  G(u)    du 


■IP 


:  //  u      sin  u  G(v)   ^  du   dv   =  I      [  2  (21  -v)sin(2i-v)-  (4i2-4i  v+v   -2)    cos    (2i-v) 


2 
■2v   sin  v   +    (v   -2)cos   v]  G(v)    dv 


ffi 


j    ;u    cos   u   G(v)   -  du   dv   =     I      [2(2i-v)    cos  (2i-v)  +  (4i    -4iv+v   -2)sin(2i-v) 
Jo 

2 
-2v    cos   v   -(v   -2)    sin  v]  G(v)    dv 
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2  1 

29.    /  j  u   sin  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  0 

u  v 


\U- 


1  '13     2      2    3 

|  u"cos  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  I      -[81  -12i  v+6iv  -2v  ]  cos  v  G(v)  dv 


31.   I   /  u  sin  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


21 

32.    |  I  u"  cos  v  G(u)  ^  du  dv  =  j   u   sin  u  G(u)  du  +     u  sin(2i-u)G(u)  du 


J    J   u   cos  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  I 
u  v 


2£ 


2  1  13  I   1       3 

/  /  v   sin  u  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  I   —  u   sin  u  G(u)  du  +  /   —  (2i-u)  sin  u  G(u)du 

fr  f  r i 

I    I      2  1  I  1  3  J    1       3 

34.    /  /  v   cos  u  G(u)  -  du  dv  =   — u   cos  u  G(u)du  +i    —  (2i-u)  cos  u  G(u)  du 

u  v  ^o  " 1 

[35.    j    j    v      sin  u  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  I   v  [cos  v-cos  (2i-v)  ]  G(v)  dv 
u^v  Jo 


36.   /  /  v   cos  u  G(v)  -  du  dv  =    v   [sin  (2i-v)-sin  v]  G(v)  dv 


2  1 

v   sin  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  =  0 


KK 


38.    /  /  v   cos  v  G(v)  —  du  dv  = J    2v  (i-v)  cos  v  G(v)  dv 


f  2  1 

39.      J  v   sin  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  0 


;  |  v  cos  v  G(u)  —  du  dv  =  I  [ 2u  cos  u  +  (u  -2)  sin  u]  G(u)  du 


u  v 


21 


2       2 
[2(2i-u)cos(2i-u)  +  (4i  -4iu+u  -2)  sin(2i-u) 


G(u)  du 
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APPENDIX  C 
COMPUTATIONAL  PROCEDURES 
The  numerical  computations  were  carried  out  on  ILLIAC,  the  digital 
computer  of  the  University  of  Illinois  .   The  computation  involved  two  parts. 

(a)   The  integration  of  the  set  of  integrals  v   f    v   ,    and  v  .   They 
can  be  written  as 


L  2L 

f      ™        /     \     cos  T^x)  ^      I      t,    (     ^  cos  ~r(x) 

1   F   (x)  — — — r dx  +  I     F.  (x)  =^7— - 

I    ll       r(x)        J  i2       r(x) 

Jr,  T. 


dx 


[ 


_   .  .  sin  r(x)  , 
F.n  (x)  — _.  ;    dx  + 
ll      r(x) 


2L 


/„   ,  .  sin  r 
F.0(x)   _. 
i2       r(x 


(x) 


1,2,3. 


where  F   's  and  F   's  are  given  by  the  Equations  (86)  through  (91)  and 
r(x)  is  given  by  Equation  (93)  for  the  helical  antennas  and  Equation  (95) 
for  the  arc  antennas . 

The  integration  was  performed  by  using  Simpson's  rule.   The  set  of 
functions  F.  .'s  were  first  evaluated  by  the  auxiliary  routines;  the  re- 
sults then  entered  the  integration  routine  with  the  assigned  number  of 
intervals  for  the  integration «   This  number  was  determined  by  the  convergence 
of  the  result^,  which  will  be  explained  later  a 

(b)   The  algebraic  operations  for  the  impedance  formula. 

After  the  set  of  integrals  v  ,  v   and  v   are  evaluated,  the  set  of 

1'   2       3 

complex  numbers 


<?.  +  ■  j  T  . 
i      i 


1,2,3 
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entered    the    first    order    impedance    formula   as    follows 


Z   U>  =  j30  L_J 2 m  a   ±   jp 

(sin2  L)  v„  -  (L  sin  2L)  v.  +  (L2  cos2  L)  v,    Y  +  j5 

«J  ^  1 


aY  +  (36    .  p\  -  a 


Y2  ♦  62   V  +  62 


where 


•  = -sotVa  +  Vs  -  2a2T2J 

M*1VTlV!!t,2!l 

\  =  CT  sin2L  -  (7  L  sin  2L  +  (J  L   cos    L 

2  2     2 

6  =  t   sin   L  -  t  L  sin  2L  +  t  L   cos   L 


The    computer  program  was   prepared   for    computing   the   impedance  of    the 

helical   antennas   for   a  given   set   of   parameters   C   ,    C    ,    L  and        £1.      These 

1    2i 


parameters  are  defined  as 


C      =   kR      =   27TR  A 
loo 


C2 

= 

kb  = 

P/> 

L 

= 

ki 

ft 

_ 

2  in 

2i_ 

[where 

| 

R      is    the   radius   of    the   helix 
o 

i    is    the   half    length   of    the   antenna 
a   is    the   thickness   of    the    antenna  wire 
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and 

b  =  p/277 
where 

p  is  the  pitch  of  the  helix 
The  arc  antennas  and  the  cylindrical  antennas  are  special  cases  of  the 
helical  antennas .   For  the  arc  antennas 


c2  =  o 


and  for  the  cylindrical  antennas 


Cl  =  *»>  C2   =   ° 


The  program  was  coded  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  compute  automatically 
the  impedances  for  several  values  of  L.   The  published  results  of  the  input 
impedances  for  cylindrical  antennas  were  used  as  guides  in  checking  the 
computation  program. 

Since  for  those  integrals  involving  Cos  r(x)/r(x),  the  integrand  gives 
a  large  value  when  x  =  0,  the  integral 


/ 


,  .  cos  r(x) 
F._(x)  dx 

r(x) 


was   split    into 


A  L  

f      F      (x)    COS    r(x)    dx   +   f     Ffa)    cos   r(x) 

J         iX  Too  /         xl  TOO 


dx 
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where  the  value  A  together  with  the  number  of  points  in  the  Simpson's  integra- 
tion rule  were  determined  by  the  stability  of  the  results.   A  fixed  number 
n  =  20  for  the  integration  interval  was  used  to  determine  the  stable  value  for 
A-   The  computation  results  for  a  series  of  integrals  indicate  that  A  =  0.25 
was  an  optimum  value  .   The  value  A  =  0o25  was  then  used  in  the  splitting  of 
the  above  mentioned  integrals  „   To  determine  the  number  of  the  integration 
intervals  the  integrals  were  evaluated  with  a  set  of  different  number  n. 
After  analyzing  these  results,,  we  chose  the  value  n  =  30.   For  this  combi- 
nation of  values  of  A  and  n,  the  impedance  for  the  cylindrical  antennas  were 
compared  with  that  obtained  by  Tai,  for  i2  =  10  and  i2  =  15.   The  comparison 
showed  that  in  the  range  L  <  6,  the  difference  between  these  two  results 
is  3  ^  at  the  most  . 
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